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Week of July 12, 1976 


BLACK UNEMPLOYMENT RATE RISES 





WASHINGTON -- The jobless rate for black workers in June rose 1.1 percentage 
points to 13.3 percent, while the rate for white workers was little changed at 6.8 
percent, the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics has reported. 

The unemployment rate for black women, 20 years and over, at 11.3 percent, 
was higher than the unemployment for men in the same age group, which stood at 10.7 
percent. 

However, the unemployment rate for black youths 16-19 years at 40.3 percent 
was three times greater than the total black unemployment rate of 13.3 percent. 

At 40.3 percent, this is the highest unemployment rate on record for black 
youth since data have been collected on a monthly basis (seasonally adjusted) 
starting in 1954. 

BLS reported that on a national basis, unemployment rose in June and total 
unemployment declined slightly. 

The Nation's overall unemployment rate was 7.5 percent, up from 7.3 percent 
in May and on a par with rates recorded between February and April. 

Total employment--as measured by the monthly survey of households--was 200,000 
below the May level. Nonagricultural payroll employment--as measured by the monthly 
survey of establishments--continued unchanged in June. However, both surveys have 
shown very large employment gains from 1975 recession lows: 3.4 million for total 
employment and 2.6 million for nonfarm payroll employment. 

The number of unemployed persons increased by 280,000 in June to 7.1 million, 


seasonally’ adjusted. The rate of unemployment for all workers in June was 7.5 


percent, up from 7.3 percent in May and back to the rates that prevailed from 


February to April. 
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Unemployment among teenagers changed about in line with seasonal expectations 
from May to June,’ as the usual large numbers entered the labor force in search of 
jobs after the closing of schools. However, On a seasonally adjusted basis, there 
was an increase among adult men, whose rate of unemployment rose 0.4 percentage 
point to 6.0 percent. 

There was also a rise in unemployment among adult women, as their rate moved 
from 6.8 to 7.1 percent. Unemployment among heads of households, especially among 
male family heads, increased in June, as did the rates for married men and full-time 
workers. 


Over-the-month movements were generally mixed among the major industry and 


occupational groups, but there were large jobless rate increases for construction 


workers and blue-collar craft workers. 

The average duration of unemployment increased by nearly 2 weeks in June 
to 16.9 weeks, about equal to the high reached last December. The number 
unemployed 27 weeks and longer rose by 130,000 in June to 1.3 million. 

The number of persons working part time for economic reasons--full-time workers 
who are on part-time schedules due to such reasons as slack work or the inability 
to find full-time work--declined by 300,000 in June to 3.1 million, after fluctuating 
between 3.2 and 3.4 million since last summer. 

Total employment edged down in June, following increases totaling 1 million 
in the prior 2 months. The May-June change was characterized by continuing strong 
gains among adult women, offset by declines among teenagers and adult men. Adult 
female employment rose 180,000 in June to 31.8 million, 1.6 million above the 


level of a year earlier. Adult male employemnt fell 200,000 over the month bu* was 
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still up 1.2 million from last June. Teenage employment declined by 170,000 in June 
to 7.3 million, 280,000 above a year earlier. 
The total civilian labor force was essentially unchanged in June at 94.6 
million. Labor force growth among adult women was offset by a decline among teenagers, 


as the adult male labor force was about unchanged over the month. Since June a year 


ago, the labor force has grown by 2.1 million workers--700,000 men, 1.3 million 


women, and 100,000 teenagers. 





Week of July 5, 1976 


BLACKS ACCOUNT FOR ONE-THIRD OF OVERALL INCREASE 
IN NUMBER OF FAMILIES HEADED BY WOMEN 


WASHINGTON -- Black women accounted for a third of the overall increase in the 
number of families headed by women since 1960 and for four-fifths of the total growth 
of all single women heading families. 

These are some of the findings reported in "Women Who Head Families: A 
Socioeconomic Analysis," an article in the June issue of the Monthly Labor Review, 

a U.S. Labor Department publication. 

According to the article, between 1960 and 1975, black families headed by women 
more than doubled in number, reaching 1.9 million, or 28 percent of the total 7.2 
million female-headed families. 

In 1975, the labor force participation rate for black female heads was 51.1 
percent, compared with 55.6 percent for white female heads. This is probably due 
to the higher proportion of never-married family heads among blacks and their lower 
labor force participation rate--47.2 percent--compared with 59.5 percent for the 
white single family heads, according to the article. 

Another factor could be the greater proportion of black women with young 
children in the home--71 percent--compared with 57 percent for white family heads, 
the article adds. 

Of the black women heading families in March 1975, 35.6 percent were in white 


collar jobs, 17.5 percent in blue-collar jobs and 46.4 percent were service workers. 


Black single heads (52.2 percent) were more likely to hold clerical jobs than other | 


black women heading families. 

The article further notes that the unprecedented growth in the number of single 
and divorced women heading families has been accompanied by a phenomenal increase 
in the number of children living in such families. 


(More) 
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Black mothers heading families were twice as likely as white mothers to have 
three children or more--30 out of 100 for blacks, compared with 15 out of 100 for 
whites. 

These black mothers, the article reports, had lower labor force participation 
rates, higher unemployment rates, lower educational levels, and higher rates of 
poverty. 

Six out of 10 black women heading a family had less than $5,000 total family 
income, compared with 3 out of 10 for families headed by white women. The article 
adds that, nevertheless, for both races, labor force participation was highest and 
unemployment lowest for women in the highest income group. 

Poverty, the article notes, is a common characteristic of families headed by 
women. 

It adds that, as might be expected, black families were more likely to be poor-- 
over 1 out of 2 were below the poverty level. Typical traits of these families 
included having a family head who was unlikely to have graduated from high school, 
had little or no work experience during the previous year, or worked in a low paying 
occupation. 

The article was prepared by Beverly Johnson McEaddy, a social science research 
analyst in the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Data are based primarily on information from supplementary questions in the 
March 1975 survey of the labor force conducted by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


The Monthly Labor Review, at $2.40 a single copy, is available from the 


Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. 


### 








Week of July 12, 1976 


WOMEN IN BLACK COLLEGES HOLD LOWER 
EDUCATIONAL, OCCUPATIONAL GOALS THAN MEN 





WASHINGTON -- Surveys at historically black colleges indicate that women hold 
lower educational expectations and aspire to jobs with lower prestige and ability 
requirements than do their male counterparts. 

Patricia Gurin and Carolyn Gaylord, authors or an article in the June issue 
of the U.S. Labor Department's Monthly Labor Review, conclude that sex-role influences 
inhibit the career and educational aspirations of black and white women in approximately 
the same ways while in college, and agree with earlier studies indicating women 


students of both races tend to have lower aspirations than do their male counterparts. 


The article reports that black men and women shared educational goals, but 


differed significantly in their educational expectancies. 

The article, "Educational and Occupational Goals of Men and Women at Black 
Colleges," reports findings of studies conducted at several historically black colleges 
in the deep south. Questionnaires and interviews were used among students attending 
10 colleges in 1964-65, and then among students attending six of these colleges in the 
spring of 1970. 

In both 1964 and 1970, women seniors were less certain than men that they would 
eventually go to graduate or professional school, and considerably fewer women than 
men expected to go immediately after college, the article says. 

Many more women than men saw the master's degree as terminal. In contrast, 
somewhat more men than women gave the Ph. D. as their goal and more men than women 
aspired to professional degrees, according to the article. 

The authors write: "The jobs that the students in our sample thought were 
attractive and the choices they made for their own future work even more strikingly 
reflected conventional sex-role influences." 


(More ) 
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Based on their surveys, the authors found that men and women held identical 
opinions about which occupations carried the greatest prestige, demanded the most 
ability and were most difficult for blacks to enter because of racial discrimination, 
but they differed greatly on which jobs would be most personally desirable. 

Of the 25 occupations ranking highest in job desirability, the survey showed 
that in 1964, women listed the. top five jobs as school administrator, IBM machine 
operator, fashion designer, interior decorator and administrator in social welfare 
agency, compared with men, whose choices were architect or designer, doctor in 
private practice, staff surgeon at large hospital, industrial research scientist 
and lawyer in private practice. 

If women, black and white, are to choose from the full range of jovs and 
academic majors, the authors state, colleges can do much to counteract (and to refrain 
from reinforcing) sex-role socialization. 

"But we can hardly expect the college experience to challenge and encourage 


black women students to disregard typical sex-role constraints on their future goals 


if faculty, administrators and the students themselves accept common misconceptions 


about black women in higher education and in the labor market," they add. 

When the article was prepared, Patricia Gurin was a professor of psychology at 
the University of Michigan; Carolyn Gaylord was completing work on a doctorate in 
psychology at the university. 

The Monthly Labor Review, a publication of the Labor Department's Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, is available at $2.40'a copy from the Superintendent of Documents, 


Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
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USERY ALLOCATES ADDITIONAL $35 MILLION 
FOR 60,000 JOBS FOR INNER CITY YOUTHS 


WASHINGTON -- About 60,000 additional summer jobs for youth will be provided 
immediately to 45 of.the larger cities with unemployment of 9 percent or more, Secretary 
of Labor W. J. Usery Jr. has announced. 

Usery said he was allocating $35 million from discretionary funds available under 
the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA). 

The funds are being allocated only to cities of 150,000 population or more that 
have 9 percent or more unemployment as of May. 

Usery said the summer jobs funds will be used to provide jobs and training in 
the inner city only through the CETA prime sponsors. 


"Inner cities have the greatest concentrations of unemployed," Usery said. 


"And youth unemployment in these areas represents the largest share of the unemployed, 


with the rate for black youth invariably double the rate for persons in the 16 to 24 
age bracket. 

"Even if a mayor (prime sponsor) for a large city conducts programs for a 
metropolitan area or covering several adjacent counties, this special CETA Title I 
allocation will be restricted to core-city use," the Secretary added. 

With the new funds, the total now available for summer jobs and training 
opportunities for youth amounts to $563.4 million for a minimum of 946,000 jobs. 

"This is a record high in both dollars and jobs in the 12-year history of the 
summer jobs program conducted by the Labor Department," Usery said. 

The announcement of additional funds for the summer jobs program was made for 
the Secretary at the meeting of the U.S. Conference of Mayors in Milwaukee by Under 
Secretary of Labor Michael H. Moskow. 

The 45 cities eligible for a share of the $35 million will obtain their shares 
on the basis of a progressive formula. The higher the unemployment rate the city has over 


over 9 percent, the more money it will receive. 
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AFL-CIO, BUSINESSMEN'S ALLIANCE JOIN 
TO ORIENT DISADVANTAGED YOUTH ON WORK 


WASHINGTON -- A summer program for 300 disadvantaged youth to help them learn how 


private industry actually works is being tried out with Labor Department support. 

The National Alliance of Businessmen (NAB) has been granted $225,000 to conduct 
a nine-week pilot program beginning shortly in 18 cities. 

The AFL-CIO's Human Resources Development Institute (HRDI) is joint sponsor of the 
program, designed to have youths, primarily from the inner-city, explore various vocational 
areas within an employer's facilities. 

Called the Vocational Exploration Program (VEP), the concept is an offshoot of the 
summer jobs program for youth with the same eligibility standards. Employers will place 
the youths, 16 through 21, on their payrolls up to 5 hours a day, for a total of 225 
hours over the nine-week period, at no less than the minimum wage of $2.30 an hour. 

Cities where the VEP pilot effort will be made are Bridgeport and Hartford, Conn. ; 
Binghampton, N.Y.; New Brunswick and Newark, N.J.; Washington, D.C.; Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Cleveland, Ohio; Forth Worth and Houston, Texas; Kansas City, Kan.; 


Omaha, Neb.; Denver, Colo.; Oakland and San Diego, Calif.; Seattle and Tacoma, Washington. 


Enrollees will participate in: 
Orientation to the various work activities carried out by the employer. 
A review of the major work activities of the employer. 
A review of the interrelationship among major work activities. 
The training and education needed for employment in the major work activities. 
Exposure to all major types of work activity of the employer to learn about 
specific employment opportunities, stressing the mental, physical, and educational 
demands of specific fields of endeavor. 
An introduction to the basic principles and practices of the free enterprise system. 
These activities will be accomplished through a combination of on-site experience, 
classroom training, audio-visual presentations, interaction with employees, and 


such other means as the employer may wish to use. 
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The NAB and HRDI will recruit the participants for VEP in cooperation with the 
prime sponsors operating Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) programs in 
those cities. The funds for VEP are from CETA Title III discretionary funds. 


The program is limited to the private sector in profit, non-profit, or labor 


Organizations interested in and capable of offering the broad-based program outlined. 








Week of July 12, 1976 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE PRESENTS AWARD 
TO WOMEN'S BUREAU DIRECTOR 


WASHINGTON -- Carmen R. Maymi, director of the U.S. Labor Department's Women's 


Bureau, has received a distinguished service award from the National Urban League. 

The award was presented to Ms. Maymi “in recognition of your significant leader- 
ship in fostering the goals of equal employment opportunity for women." 

The award was presented at the 8th Annual Labor Affairs Conference of the 
Urban League, held in Miami, Fla. 

Gay Cobb, assistant regional administrator for the Women's Bureau in the 
department's regional headquarters in Atlanta, accepted the award for Ms. Maymi, 
who was unable to attend. 

In a message to the Urban League, Ms. Maymi promised to continue working in 
a partnership to achieve equality for women and called for continued efforts "so 
that we can move forward together into an era of opportunity and human justice for 


all." 
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USERY ALLOCATES $55.9 MILLION 
FOR 15,000 OLDER WORKER JOBS 


WASHINGTON -- About 15,000 opportunities in part-time community service jobs 
for persons 55 and over will be supported by a $55.9 million grant allocated to five 
national organizations, Secretary of Labor W. J. Usery Jr. has announced. 

The Secretary said the funds will be applied by July 1, 1976, to expand the 
Senior Community Service upton Program (SCSEP) from 12,400 subsidized part-time 
jobs to 15,000. 

The five grantees will continue to operate current programs and establish new 
ones in 47 states, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, in consultation with 


state governments. The $55.9 million was allocated-in this manner: 


Funds For Funds For 
; Existing New 
Sponsor Projects Projects Total 


Green Thumb, Inc. 
(National Farmers Union) $18,956,000 $3,720,000 $22,676,000 


Nat't. Council on the Aging 5,035,000 994,000 6,029,000 


Nat'l Council of Sr. Citizens 10,473,000 2,067,000 12,540,000 


Nat'l. Retired Teachers Assoc.-- S 
Amer. Assoc. of Retired Persons 7,646,000 1,510,000 9,156,000 


U.S. Forest Service ; 
(Department of Agriculture) 3,874,000 788 ,000 4,662,000 


7 Areas Served by ETA Regional 
Offices 337 ,000 500,000 837 ,000 


TOTAL $46,321,000 $9,579,000 $55,900,000 
The SCSEP employs low-income persons, aged 55 and over, in part-time community 
service jobs, with their wages subsidized by the federal government. 
SCSEP participants work in a wide variety of activities in such places as 
day care centers, schools, hospitals, senior citizens centers, and on beautification, 
conservation, and restoration projects. 


(More) 
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The program also provides participants with annual physical examinations, 


personal and job-related counseling, job training and, in some cases, placement into 


regular, unsubsidized jobs. Participants' wages average about $2.40 an hour. 


SCSEP offers the communities where it operates a federally supported pool of 
workers that can be drawn upon to enhance existing services or to create new ones. 
Of the 13,201 in the program on March 31, almost three-quarters of the 

participants were white, 20 percent were black, and the remaining 7 percent were 


American Indian or from other ethnic groups. Six percent were of Hispanic origin. 
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FARMWORKER PROGRAMS GET $53.7 MILLION 
IN PLANNING ESTIMATES FOR FY'77 





WASHINGTON -- To facilitate planning for migrant and seasonal farmworker programs 
in fiscal year 1977, Secretary of Labor W. J. Usery Jr. has announced planning estimates 
totalling $53.7 million for 49 states and Puerto Rico. 

In a notice scheduled for publication in the Federal Register of July 2, 

Secretary Usery said the funds would become available beginning Oct. 1, subject to 
appropriation by the Congress. Funding is authorized by the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA), Title III, Section 303. 


The planning estimate for each state is based on the state's proportion of 


the Nation's farmworkers, and is no less than 90 percent of the state's fiscal 


year 1976 allocation. 

Migrant and Seasonal Farmworker Programs, operating in every state but Alaska, 
provide such services as skill training, work experience, education assistance, job 
placement, transportation help, and day care of children. 

Prospective program sponsors must submit a Preapplication for Federal 
Assistance to the Labor Department's Employment and Training Administration. It 
must be received in Room 7122, Patrick Henry Building, 601 D St., N.W.,Washington, 


D.C. 20213 by 4 p.m. (EDT), Aug. 2. 
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14 MILLION COLLECT, BUT 4 MILLION DENIED 
JOBLESS PAY IN 1975 


ATLANTA -- Unemployment insurance (UI) benefits were denied to more than 4 million 
ineligible claimants as 14 million collected benefits in 1975, according to assistant 
Secretary of Labor William H. Kolberg. 

While the state UI systems were paying out nearly $18 billion in benefits during 
the year, Kolberg said the system's quality controls saved a potential $4.5 billion 
in additional payments by catching ineligible claims. 

"Despite the incredible pressure of millions of claimants and not enough UI staff, 
the system also detected $78 million in overpayments and recovered $45 million to date," 
Kolberg said. 

' In a speech before an international convention of employment security personnel 


in Atlanta, the assistant secretary said the 4 million denied benefits were in two categories. 


"Two million were turned away because they had quit their jobs or had been fired 


for cause. 

“Another two million were denied benefits because they had refused suitable 
work or had failed to look for work," Kolberg said. 

He told the audience at the annual convention of the International Association of 
Personnel in Employment Security (IAPES) that the "the system, however, has some real 
credibility problems today. 

"Its integrity as an aid for the many thousands eligible who collect jobless pay is 
in question because of the lack of integrity of a few who take advantage. 

"It is vital," he said, “it is imperative we maintain the integrity of the UI 
program and restore the public confidence and acceptance that it has enjoyed over its 
40-year history. 

"My concern for restored confidence in the system is based on my ultimate concern 


for the eligible UI claimant," Kolberg said. 
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TWO EMPLOYERS RECEIVE MAXIMUM FINE 
FOR ILLEGAL EMPLOYMENT OF MINORS 


WASHINGTON -- In separate actions, two employers have been assessed the maximum 
civil money penalty of $1,000 for illegally employing underage youths in jobs declared 
hazardous by the Secretary of Labor. 

In each instance, a minor - killed while performing dangerous work in violation 
of child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. The act prohibits 
employment of anyone under 18 years of age in hazardous nonagricultural occupations. 


In Usery v. Clyde Culver, Speedway Erection Service Co., Inc., a 17-year-old 


youth fell to his death while performing roofing work, in violation of the Labor 


Department's Hazardous Occupation Order No. 16. 


Culver's firm, which does metal building construction in San Antonio, Tex., 


was assessed the money penalty by Administrative Law Judge William B. Devaney. 

Usery v. Brushy Mining Co. involved a 17-year-old youth killed on the job when 
he fell beneath the wheels of a moving coal freight car. (Coal mining occupations are 
prohibited under Hazardous Occupation Order No. 3. 

Brushy Mining, located in Pikeville, Ky., was assessed a $1,000 penalty by 
Administrative Law Judge Milton Kramer. 

In the first 10 months of fiscal 1976, the Employment Standards Administration's 
Wage and Hour Division found 15,454 minors employed in violation of the child labor 


provisions, with 1,931 of that total working in hazardous jobs. 
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PROPOSED PROOF-OF-AGE REQUIREMENTS FOR EMPLOYING 
MINORS DROPPED BY U.S. LABOR DEPARTMENT 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Labor Department has decided not to issue proposed 
regulations requiring employers of minors to obtain written proof of age. 

Ronald J. James, administrator of the Employment Standards Administration's 
Wage and Hour Division, said the decision was reached after studying public comments 
on the proposal and after reconsidering the need for specific proof-of-age 
requirements. 

James added that this in no way relieves employers of the responsibility 
to comply with federal child labor provisions, including the requirement to 
maintain a record of the ages of minor employees. 

“Although written proof is not a legal obligation,” he said, "anyone who 
employs a youth illegally is still liable. Therefore, it is in an employer's best 
interest to ensure that a minor is not under the legal age limit to perform a given 


job." 


James said the decision, which was published in the Federal Register June 25, 


could be reversed at a later date should a need for written proof become evident. 





Dear Consumer 


Supreme Court Rules 
On Airline ‘Bumps 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 
Department of Health, Education:and Welfare 


The Supreme Court recently ruled that a passen- 
ger who has been denied a seat—‘‘bumped”—from 
an overbooked flight has the right to sue the airline 
for damages on the grounds of fraudtlent misrep- 


resentation. 


To you, the consumer, this means that airlines 
will have to tell you more fully just what their book- 
- ing policies are. The decision also means that you 
have a greater chance of gaining satisfaction in a 


“bumped” situation. 

The Supreme- Court’s 
unanimous decision was the 
result of a case that opened 
in April 1972 when Ralph 
Nader sued Allegheny Air- 
lines for $25,000 in damages 
after he was “bumped” from 
a flight. Nader argued that 
it was an airline’s obliga- 
tion to inform consumers 
in advance of its deliberate 
overbooking policies. Airlines 
have oversold flights as a 
hedge against customers 
who make reservations and 
then don’t show up. 

Actually, the right to 
sue in such a situation is not 
a new one. Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s (CAB) denied board- 
ing compensation regulations 
state that a passenger may 
refuse the compensation pay- 
ment and “seek other ave- 
nues of redress.” But the 
right to take legal action, 
and the grounds for it, have 
not been stated this clearly 
before, 

What if you prefer not 
to go to court? Under 
CAB’s regulations, an air- 
line is required to compen- 
sate you with a sum com- 
puted according to- the cost 
of the fare for the flight 
from which you’ were 


“bumped.” This amount can 
be no less than $25 and no 
more than $200. It is not a 
refund of the cost of your 
original .ticket—you _ still 
keep that and can use it on 
another flight or redeem it 
for cash. 


To be eligible for this 
“denied boarding compensa- 
tion,” you must: 43) have a 
confirmed’ reservation (a 
properly validated ticket) ; 
(2) comply with the airline’s 
check-in requirements (being 
at the check-in point at a 
given time prior to take-off); 
and (3) not be able to get 
booked on another flight that 
would get you to your des- 
tination within two hours of 
your original arrival time 
(four hours for i:.ternational 
flights). If all three situ- 
ations are true in your case, 
the airline has 24 hours to 
pay you the money, or you 
may file a claim for it within 
90 days. 


For more _ information, 
you may want a free copy of ~ 
Air Travelers’ Fly-Rights. 
which is available from 
Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Public Services Section, 
Washington, D.C. 20428, 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Through the mid-1980's, there is expected to be a continuation of the rapid 
growth of white _— and service occupations, a slower than average growth of blue 
collar occupations, and a further decline in the number of farm workers, according 
to the "Occupational Outlook Handbook in Brief," pubiished by the U.S. Department 
of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

### 

The "Occupational Outlook Handbook in Brief," published by the U.S. Department 
of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics, projects that employment will change very 
little in the foundry occupations during the next several years, due to sirainel 
mechanical and technical improvements; however replacement needs will create 
hundreds of openings annually. 

### 

Due to the increased use of computers and the expansion of banking services, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics' "Occupational Outlook Handbook in Brief" predicts 
good employment opportunities for bank clerks, officers, and tellers for the next 
several years. 

### 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics' "Occupational Outlook Handbook 
in Brief," employment opportunities for private household workers are likely to 
increase between now and the mid-1980's due to demand exceeding supply. But low 
wages, tedious nature of the work, and lack of advancement opportunities may 
discourage many prospective employees, the publication says. 


### 








